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to my father by a candidate for the post of pupil
teacher. "My object in becoming a teacher" he
wrote, " is to instruct those more ignorant than my-
self, if any such I will meet." " The vanity of teach-
ing" as the great Lord Halifax said, "doth often
tempt a man to forget that he is a blockhead." But
here, at least, was a modest beginning, and I must
needs hope that my motives were equally modest.

I used sometimes to accompany my father on
horseback when he went to pay some of those " visits
without notice " which were in those days the terror
of elementary schoolmasters. I remember on one
occasion, when I was holding the horses while he
visited the boys' school in a certain village, seeing a
small boy hurry out, hotly pursued by my father, to
the girls' school next door. I learnt afterwards that
the teachers of the two departments were man and
wife, and that he, like a good husband, wished to
warn her of the danger impending. It was my first
introduction to that esprit de corps and that dislike
of superior authority which are so characteristic of
English education.

We hear a good deal nowadays of the rigours of
nineteenth century homes. I did not suffer from
them and I fail to recognize many of the pictures
drawn of Victorian childhood. We had far fewer
distractions: we did not see much of the countryside,
unless we were brave enough to ride high bicycles:
we were not enlightened by wireless or deafened with
jazz: we played tennis with rackets that did not drive